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supporting.   It embodied the view expressed in the last
Parliament of Elizabeth : " If corn is too cheap the husband-
man is undone whom we must provide for, for he is the
staple man of the kingdom ".
Corn            The encouragement bestowed on the English farmer
under the Later stuarts went further, for the system of
bounties on the export of corn, which Adam Smith vigorously
assailed, was inaugurated after the Restoration and not after
the Revolution of 1688 as was formerly supposed. The Act
of 1673 ordered that a bounty should be paid on different
kinds of grain when shipped abroad, so long as the prices
at home did not exceed a stated figure. The purpose of the
bounty was to ensure stability of prices, which would remove
the fanners' apprehension of loss in the event of the market
being glutted with a surplus of grain. It expressed the idea
that the State should determine the nature of the economic
activities of the community, encouraging some forms of
enterprise by means of subsidies or bounties and discour-
aging others by the imposition of duties. At a later period
the critics of Mercantilism saw in the institution of bounties
the supreme example of the folly of State protection of in-
dustry ; but Adam Smith's criticisms were based on assump-
tions which, as we have pointed out, are historically not
well-founded. The exceptional circumstances of the farming
industry, which the uncertainty of the seasons renders the
most highly speculative of all industries, appeared to afford
special grounds for giving the corn-grower the security of
steady prices as an inducement to keep land under the
plough which might otherwise have been laid down to grass.
The argument for conceding favoured treatment to the farmer
was strengthened by the fact that in bad seasons he was not
allowed to export his corn, while foreign corn was imported
to bring down his prices. He could not therefore obtain
the full advantage of a dearth, and might reasonably regard
the bounty paid in time of plenty as a compensation for the
restraints imposed on his trade in time of scarcity x.
We may now sum up the general conclusions.   Through-
1 The arguments which have been adduced against the view expressed
in the text are insubstantial: see infra, Appendix, p. 503, No. 3.